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year 1957 will on any reckoning 
mendous political developments in 
cal Africa. In March the colonial 
known for so long as the Gold 
oast will become the State of Ghana, 
d lependent and yet within the Common- 
talth. The same month will see the 
st African elections in Kenya with a 
Stential electorate estimated at five 
indred thousand men and women. And 
must hope that in the same year 
significant steps will be taken in 
ia paieg the goal of independent 


ve referred to these developments 
sp . That they are, but they are 
ar more than that. They herald great 
] readjustments and will involve far- 
ching economic changes. The impact 
all this upon the Christian Church in 
‘and the way in which its mission 
be continued in the days to come is 
e incalculable. 
sre is on record in I Kings 3. v. 9, 
Solomon in a moment big with 
y asked from God the gift of “an 
standing heart”. The context 
s clear that he was conscious of his 
or wisdom if he was to exercise 


ue 


er can very properly be on 

sia all called to responsible 
Africa to-day, whether in 
tate. And if that prayer is to 

ed then we too must seek for 
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IMPERIAL EPISODE 


—some reflections after reading the first volume 
the biography of Lord Lugard, by Margery Perham... 


ble leadership of his people. . 
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Towards perspective 
Church and State in Africa 


Lugard’s Imperialism 
Imperialism and Nationalism to-day 


Another invitation to think 


Understanding involves two basic 
achievements—perspective, and personal 
commitment to persons in their local 
situation. This double achievement is 
difficult and costly for it makes heavy 
demands on the imagination. It can 
probably only begin to be achieved if 
there is also the possession of something 
that can, not unfairly, be called the 
passion of love. 


I want in this News-LeETTER to draw 
particular attention to a biography just 
published, the author of which, no less 
than the subject, both qualify as those to 
whom God has given understanding 
hearts, and in whom there is discovered 
both perspective and commitment. I 
refer to Miss Margery Perham’s study 
entitled: Lugard—the years of Adventure 
1858—1898. 

Miss Perham needs no _ introduction 
either to African or to British readers. 
Formerly Reader in Colonial Administra- 
tion in the University of Oxford, and 
now holding a special Fellowship at 
Nuffield College, she is an acknowledged 
authority on the whole wide field of 
government and administration in Africa. 
She knows her Africa intimately from 
much travel. And as an additional quali- 
fication for this biography she enjoyed 
the close friendship of Lord Lugard in 
the later years of his life. 

The biography so far is incomplete. 
This large volume, itself of over 700 pages, 
is only the first of two volumes the 


second of which is to follow in a little 
over a year’s time. The first volume, 
after a brief introduction of Frederick 
Lugard against his family background 
and as a young soldier in India, shows 
him first in Nyasaland, then in Uganda 
-and finally at the beginning of his service 
in Nigeria. This is a book nobly con- 
ceived and beautifully produced. Absorb- 
ingly interesting from start to finish it 
affords an invaluable introduction to a 
great experiment in government, by way 
of interpreting its chief architect. 


LUGARD—MAN AND SYMBOL 


One of the purposes in writing this 
biography is defined by Miss Perham in 
her Introduction when she says: 

“As the world debate over colonialism 
grew more intense, Lugard, in his work and 
his ideas, stood out as a supreme type of 
that imperialism which had long been the 
pride of his country and was now judged, 
by the major part of humanity, as some- 
thing very near a crime. It seemed, there- 
fore, that a full study of the life of such a 
man, living, as did so few of his generation 
of empire-builders, well into the modern 
period of imperial regression, might be a 
contribution to this important controversy.” 
The importance of the controversy is 
obvious. So are its dangers. This volume 
provides some of the materials for a 
responsible appraisal of the past, for a 
wise disposition of mankind’s moral re- 
sources in the present, for the peace of 
the world in the future, and fully justifies 
the great pains to which Miss Perham has 
gone in the development of her theme in 
which Lord Lugard is seen both as a 
person and a symbol. 


I sincerely hope that the magnificent 
services performed by the public libraries 
in Great Britain will be drawn upon by 
many who may not be able to afford the 
price of purchase, for this is a book that 
those concerned with the great debate of 
our time, and in particular with Africa, 
must read. 


Obviously this NEWS-LETTER cannot 
provide an adequate review of the book’s 
content. Instead I will list the six most 
salient points which seem to me to 
emerge from a careful reading and which 
make for the understanding of Africa to- 
day. I will illustrate these points as 
far as may be, by quotations from 
Miss Perham. 


AFRICA—THE HIDDEN CONTINENT 


(1) Tropical Africa, otherwise than 
through the slave trade, has been part of 
the society of nations for much less than 
one hundred years. Geographical factors, 
and the microscopic agents of disease, 
explain this isolation. 


“The early nineteenth century,” write 
Miss Perham, “ saw a few brave dotted line} 
pricked out by explorers on the great blan¥ 
space of middle Africa, but Europe had t 
wait until the fourth decade of that cen 


this is written, and only fifteen years befor 
Lugard followed in his footsteps, tha§ 
Livingstone was still vainly trying to fing 
the source of the Nile and dying in th 
attempt.” (p. 76.) 4 


It should be added that until recent 

very few Africans knew anything of thei: 
African neighbours living even a hundred 
miles away, except—a grim exception— 
in so far as the slave trade had led te 
enforced travel. 


THE SLAVE TRADE 


(2) The humanitarian impulse whic. 
was the main factor in opening up Africa 
It is commonly forgotten that the great} 
campaign for the abolition of slavery andj 
the slave trade associated with the names 
of Clarkson, Wilberforce and Fowe 
Buxton was directed towards the west} 
coast of Africa. It was only when Living- 
stone and his explorer successors besany 
to penetrate Africa from the south and 
east that it was discovered what an 
appalling scourge the Arab slave-trade 
was to the other side of Africa. : | 


There is no true understanding of thel 
history of modern Africa which fails tol 
do justice to the fact that it was the} 
dynamic of a genuine humanitarianism 
which inspired the life-work of a long} 
line of explorers, consular officials, agents 
of chartered companies and even adven-}) 
turers. Such a one was the young Lugard 
who first went to Nyasaland and then 
to Uganda. “My chief idea in coming 
out here,” he wrote in 1888, “ was to do 
my little to aid in stopping the Slave 
Trade.” (p. 104.) 


Miss Perham, and Lugard himself, } 
warn us to remember the importance of } 
perspective. We read: 


There was one important mistake that 
Lugard did not make. While he hated the 
Arab slave-trade and meant to fight it with 
all his strength, he did not assume an 
attitude of superior racial or national moral- 
ity towards the Arabs. It is well, on reading 
of their atrocities, to remember as he did 
that less than a century before this date 
Englishmen, who professed a creed enjoining 
the highest degree of love and service to 
humanity, were perpetrating similar horrors 
in the heart of Africa, mostly b xy but 
often in the direct, cold-bloo ill-treat- 


‘ment and degradation of their slaves on the 


ships and in the West Indies. 

believed that “our horror-stricken outcries 
in Europe against the un le atrocities 
of the ‘Arab’ slave-raider ill become us 


we look back at the history of the 
and recall the fact that for two and a 
centuries we ourselves stained our 
with this traffic, and pocketed the 
hich was the price of human blood. 
ve thus a duty of expiation to per- 
tm towards the African.” (pp. 103-104.) 

vidual penitence for corporate guilt 
ys raises delicate spiritual problems 
the penitent. But likewise it can 
ometimes lead to great achievements. 
t did so in Lugard’s case. 


MPERIAL PROLOGUE TO 
PERIALISM 


(3) The passing of an Arab Empire. 
intriguing subject for reflection 
sh is prompted by the careful read- 
ng of Miss Perham’s pages is that in 
Rast and Central Africa an Asian im- 
erialism was already in an advanced 
4 f 
stage of settlement, annexation and 
commercial” exploitation, before any 
Buropean had given a thought to this 
whole area. The Arab empire of Muscat 
was first and foremost a “commercial” 
empire built up on the commerce in 
Slaves. As an aid to commerce, settle- 
ments were established all down the east 
ast of Africa, with Zanzibar and the 
immediate mainland as the main points 
of concentration. Settlement produced 
mixed race and in turn this produced a 
mixed language, Swahili. From these 
settlements trade in “black” and white 
ivory opened up tracks into the very heart 
of the continent. And, as Livingstone 
and later Lugard discovered, small Arab 
‘colonies were coming into existence a 
thousand miles inland, owing but a 
tenuous loyalty to the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
and quite prepared if necessary to insist 
on their own brand of “dominion 
tatus ”! 
_ And there was a complicating factor in 
hat the Egypt of Mehemet Ali and his 
‘successors also had their own imperial 
ambitions. We forget that before any 
European flag flew north of Mozambique 
the Egyptian flag had been planted all 
along the coasts of what were to be 
Italian, French, and British Somaliland, 
and down almost as far as Mombasa. We 
forget that Gordon on one of his expedi- 
tions had as his goal the adding of 
Uganda to the Egyptian empire ! 


Furthermore, whether the rival claim- 
ants for empire came south from Egypt 
or east from the Indian Ocean they were 
With them they carried not 
a rule and their culture 
eir religion. What explorers 
ingstone, Stanley and Speke, 
nissionaries like Krapf and Rebmann, 
onsular officials like Kirk, and soldier 
nts of commercial companies like 
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Lugard discovered was an embryonic 
Muslim empire. They hardly defined it 
to themselves in those terms. They were, 
indeed, too much preoccupied with the 
slave trade to do so. But from our view- 
point we can see that just such a Muslim 
empire was there in the making. Perhaps 
the Arabs themselves, at least those far 
inland, only fully realized what an oppor- 
tunity was being lost when it was already 
too late to retrieve it. 


In describing the civil war in Uganda 
in 1891-1892 and the events that led up to 
it Miss Perham indicates very clearly how 
significant a role was played by the 
Muslim traders and soldiers. It was the 
missionaries, the Baganda martyrs,—and 
Lugard, in proportions not easily to be 
determined, who secured that Uganda 
was to become “primarily a Christian 
African state” and not “primarily a 
Muslim African one”! 


Meanwhile in an unforgettable pass- 
age (pp. 275-278) Miss Perham enables 
us to catch a glimpse of the men of “ the 
forgotten army”, the Sudanese soldiers 
of the Khedive, under their leader Selim, 
who remained true to their salt for ten 
years during which they were cut off 
from their distant sovereign, drew no pay, 
and yet clung to the Egyptian flag and to 
all they could retain of military discip- 
line. Jt was not their fault that they did 
not found an empire. 


TOWARDS PERSPECTIVE 


(4) The scramble for Africa. Ther 
is a passage in Miss Perham’s chapter en- 
titled Tropical Africa in 1888 which is 
valuable for perspective. She writes: 


“The years 1884-8 are of great import- 
ance in the history of tropical Africa. They 
mark the first energetic and deliberate 
attempt of European nations to take hold of 
the unappropriated space in the middle of 
the continent. Up to this time, though in 
such a large and dispersed movement no 
generalization can be without some excep- 
tions, the European powers had been stand- 
ing as it were upon the edge of the huge pri- 
mitive central area, watching the explorers 
as they traced ways into the interior and 
reported the discovery of great lakes and 
mountains ; watching too, the missionaries 
who, at first in twos and threes, followed hard 
upon them to establish their widely scattered 
and precarious posts about the interior. 
Among those standing round the central 
vacuum Britain had the best vantage points 
and the strongest claims to enter, She had 
by now taken up peripheral positions on the 
west coast, drawn first by the slave-trade and 
later by anti-slavery motives; In South 
Africa, attracted first by strategy and then 
by colonization; in_ the north-east, past 
which ran her main imperial route, as the 
guardian of a collapsing Egypt; while on 
the east coast, as we have seen, with the 


destruction of the slave trade as her main 
purpose, she had an established influence 
in Zanzibar. Yet here as elsewhere—the 
acquisition of Lagos as an anti-slavery 
measure was almost the one exception in 
this period—Britain deliberately and re- 
peatedly refused one temptation after 
another to take the land and power that 
were lying at her feet.” (pp. 86-87.) 


In the process of her carefully docu- 
mented argument Miss Perham makes it 
abundantly clear, whether she writes of 
Nyasaland or Uganda or Nigeria, just 
how profoundly reluctant the British 
Government was to make any territorial 
annexations in Tropical Africa until, as 
she says: 

“it suddenly became clear that other powers 
would not be so restrained, but were going 
to push forward, shouldering Britain out of 
the way, to take what they could.” (p.87.) 


It is of very considerable importance 
for the understanding of Africa to-day 
that we, whether Africans or Asians, 
Europeans or Americans, should be clear 
that what was at stake in 1884 was not 
the freedom of the African to continue 
isolated from the rest of mankind, but 
simply the decision as to who was to 
hold the dominating influence in Tropical 
Africa in the next seventy years—Arabs 
or Portuguese, Belgians, French or Ger- 
mans, or the British. It is completely un- 
historical to imagine that there was any 
other possibility. Those who contribute 
to diatribes against imperialism, after the 
manner fashionable to-day, seldom accept 
the necessity of coming to terms with 
hard facts—amongst them the fact that 
nature abhors a vacuum, and human 
nature abhors a power vacuum. Tropical 
Africa was just such a power vacuum in 
1884. This, of course, is not to say that 
there is no legitimate critique of imperial- 
ism. Even if the balance sheet of Euro- 
pean imperialism in Africa cannot yet be 
drawn up with any accuracy there are 
many judgments not all of them adverse, 
which can be passed. Some of these are 
made explicit in Miss Perham’s study. 
The end of the slave trade, the end of 
tribal wars, commercial development with 
a slow but steady increase in the material 
standard of living, the establishment of 
the rule of law, education for life and for 
self-government—these are not negligible 
‘items on the credit side. On the other 
-side there are ugly things to show. Miss 
Perham is outspoken, for instance, in 
what she has to say about some of the 
atrocities which have disgraced the record 
of Europeans in their colonial territories 
(e.g. pp. 372-373). But she also draws 
attention to another aspect of the white 
man’s failure which reflects the sordid 
rather than the brutal. There is all too 
much evidence that disinclination from 


_ had a peculiarly unhappy encounter with} 


J 

-] 
empire was often due to no worthie 
motive than that it might be expensive 
When an empire could be built “on the 
cheap” there were plenty’ of politician 
ready to accept the “white man’ 
burden”. The tragedy was that they, b’ 
their parsimony, laid it at once as 4 
burden on the black man. In so far ag 
there were cruelties and irregularities the 
responsibility, Lugard considered, reste} 
on those who acted on i 
“the principle of expecting one European— 
and that not always the right man—to dq 
the work of twenty, and of leaving all thes¢ 
vast countries without adequate supervisio 
and administration.” (p. 282.) 


On this subject Miss Perham has her 
own pertinent comment on the winding 
up of the affairs of the British Eas 
Africa Company: 

..- Britain secured East Africa at the bary 
gain price of £50,000. The Cabinet refused) 
any compensation for the acquisition off 
Uganda or any consideration of all the poli4 
tical and imperial responsibilities which the 
company had been obliged to take at the 
cost of its commercial interests. 


dominantly ea etes had been jeer ed 
at as Beep as plus five per cent ”, lost 
10/- in the pound on their investment. : 
lives of many of their officers had been lost 
But perhaps, as we have seen, the Africans 
paid most. Cheap occupation, however we: 
intentioned, of primitive lands is alwa 
dear in its inevitable inhumanity, and the 
colony of Kenya including the Kikuyu, are} 
still paying part of the price. That Uganda, 
above all Buganda, paid so much less is due 
partly to its own relatively advanced society 
and partly to the good work of man sree: 
from Mackay onwards, making a n 
which Lugard’s name must have a high} 
place.” (pp. 549-550.) 


CHURCH AND STATE IN AFRICA 


(5) The Christian Mission in Africa 
The mention of Mackay, one of the 
pioneer C.M.S, missionaries to Uganda 
brings us to the point where we must 
consider what light Miss Perham has to 
shed on the missionary enterprise of the 
Christian Church in Africa. 


inextficably bound up. with those de 
velopments which have already~ been 
described. Missionaries were often them- 
selves explorers, indeed were bound to 
be. As explorers they not only dis- 
covered new lands and new peoples but 
they confronted the slave trade, and so 


Islam, an encounter which has made its 
own contribution to the barriers of mis- 
understanding which still make the com- 
munication of the Christian it to 


s so difficult. Both as humani- 
rians and as missionaries they con- 
rived it as part of their responsibility 
) contribute towards the destruction of 
ne slave trade. And when the attack on 
he slave trade led by imperceptible de- 
rees into the political scramble for 
frica, the missionaries found themselves, 
ot always in spite of themselves, the 
gents of imperialism. Before judgment 
cast upon them let the candid reader 
y the situation which, for instance, 
onfronted the Church of Scotland 
Mission in Nyasaland in the year 1888. 
Shapters 6, 7 and 8 in Miss Perham’s 
yook tell the story as Captain Lugard 
aw it. 

Miss Perham has this comment on the 

desire of the Scottish missionaries to see 
in increase of British influence to check 
he Arabs in Nyasaland: 
“British influence! They were not 
y yet to ask for more. Yet clearly the 
jonaries were coming to realize that 
little unsupported theocracies in the 
le of equatorial Africa must fall either 
under the Muslim slavers or else under 
Portugal or Germany. If they must lean 
on the arm of temporal power, which could 
hey desire but that of their own nation ? 
Those who condemn the Missions for this 
vanting the flag to follow the Bible should 
ssess the alternatives that faced them in the 
\frica of the eighties and nineties.” 
(pp. 111-112.) 
_ Manifestly, however, the opening up of 
Africa in which the Church was to play 
great a part posed, of necessity, and 
na most acute form the problems of the 
relations of Church and State. An im- 
perfect parallel might be discovered in the 
records of the Spanish conquests in Cen- 
tral and South America. But strictly 
speaking Church history held no pre- 
sedents for what should be done in the 
ircumstances of the 19th century in 
ropical Africa. 

Bearing in mind, then, all that has been 
written above about the opening up of 
Africa, the slave trade, and the slowly 
easing pressure of European powers 
pon the vacuum of Central Africa, con- 
ider the impact of Stanley’s letter to the 
Daily Telegraph following on his visit to 
he Court of the Kabaka Mutesa of 

yganda. There he had given the 
<aba a his own version of Christian 
ecology. Moved by the King’s eager 
uestions, he promised to send him 
“hristian teachers from England. The 
amous letter, writes Miss Perham, 

as published in the Daily Telegraph on 

per 15th, 1875. Neither Stanley nor 

ly Telegraph of that period seemed 
likel: cies of evangelization. 
it u onary Society received 
cheque for £5,000 from an unknown donor 


a 
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and a few days later decided to act. It was 
a bold as well as a quick decision. Uganda 
was still little more than a name and it was 
dangerously and expensively remote. The 
safe plan was always to move gradually in- 
land, But, remembering St. Paul’s im- 
mediate response to the call from Mace- 
donia, the Society took this leap into the 
dark and distance of equatorial Africa. A 
long train of political consequences for Brit- 
ain and Uganda was to follow from this 
decision. Offers of men and money poured 
in, and seven men, one of them the Scottish 
engineer Mackay, were sent out. Two of 
these reached Mutesa’s Court in July, 1877. 
By the end of the year two of the party had 
died and two had been murdered by 
islanders when travelling over Lake Victoria, 
while one was left alone for many months 
until Mackay, who had fallen sick on the 
journey up, was able to join him in 
November, 1878.” (pp. 213-214.) 


Here in intention was a mission en- 
visaged in exclusively spiritual terms, 
having as its sole object the proclamation 
of the Gospel and the establishment of a 
Christian Church in Uganda. Here was 
no hidden imperialist design. Cesar in 
Europe was completely indifferent and 
remained so for nearly twenty years! 
Cesar in Buganda was an unknown 
quantity. The missionaries approached 
him as Augustine approached Ethelbert 
of Kent without Augustine’s advantage 
of a Christian queen. 


And yet for all this innocence of poli- 
tical motive what Miss Perham says is 
true—* A long train of political con- 
sequences for Britain and Uganda was 
to follow from this decision” of a mis- 
sionary society. And, of course, they 
were not only political. Those who lived 
in Buganda through the two years during 
which the present Kabaka was in exile 
in England, know something of the shock 
sustained by the Baganda people in his 
deportation and how many of them, as 
a result, withdrew from any pretence of 
Church membership, being unable to 
credit the possibility that the Bishop of 
Uganda had not been privy to the action 
of the British Government. 


Even the most superficial knowledge 
of the last seventy years of Uganda’s 
history at least provides sufficient material 
to explain how such suspicions could 
arise. Miss Perham’s pages provide us 
with the introduction to these seventy 
years. The fact that the Bishop of 
Uganda was completely innocent of any 
complicity in what happened to the 
Kabaka is an important fact for those 
who to-morrow will write the history of 
to-day. But the history of the past in 
Uganda is living history. And in that 
history Church and State have been in- 
volved with one another in a way that 
was bound to puzzle the people of 


Uganda, however careful both parties 
may have been to observe constitutional 
niceties. We in Britain are aware that 
the finer points of British constitutional 
practice continue to baffle other Euro- 
peans as well as Americans, for all that 
they share with us so much of a common 
political tradition. Can we be surprised 
if many Africans, to whom all our tradi- 
tions are strange, do not at once assume 
that our way of doing things is beyond 
criticism? Why should they? 


Meanwhile there is no easy escape 
from the entail of history. On Decem- 
ber 13, 1890, Lugard crossed the Nile 
and entered the kingdom of Buganda. 
On December 18, as a plaque records it, 
“the flag of the Imperial British East 
Africa (Chartered) Company was first 
flown by Captain F. J. D. Lugard on be- 
half of the British Government”. The 
very ambiguity of that statement helped 
greatly to create the confusion in which 
modern Uganda was born. Under the 
shadow of that flag tragic civil wars were 
fought, first between Muslims and Christ- 
ians and then between armies whose 
leaders had identified themselves either 
with the White Fathers or with the 
C.M.S. missionaries. It is a sorry tale of 
a divided Christendom providing a new 
excuse for faction. No one, certainly no 
Christian, can read the part of Miss 
Perham’s book which deals with Uganda 
from 1890-1894 without a deep sense of 
humiliation. Yet if the story must be 
read, then at least we can be glad that it 
has been written by so fair-minded an 
historian. But the entail of that history 
still colours the life of Buganda and 
indeed of the whole Protectorate. 


What of Captain Lugard? He had an 
impossible assignment. But because he 
combined fearlessness, integrity and will- 
power, all in heroic proportions, he was 
able to lay the foundations of order and 
peace which were the indispensable pre- 
liminary to any successful adjustment by 
the peoples of the Protectorate to the 
impact of the West as it was about to 
burst upon them. This is his title to 
gratitude from the people of Buganda 
and from the people of Uganda as a 
whole, a title which was recognized by 
many of them at the time and will some 
day be recognized again. 


Meanwhile the C.M.S. News-Letrer 
can make an amende honorable, at least 
to his memory, by acknowledging quite 
frankly that he was not just suffering 
from malaria or a touch of sun when he 
wrote—‘ The Resident of Uganda is a 
mere slave, and penal servitude without 
anxiety and free from missionaries were 
a state of comparative bliss”! 
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LUGARD’S IMPERIALISM 


Miss Perham, in her summary of thf 
first volume, which as I have said is bot} 
the biography of a man and the integ 
pretation of what that man symbolize¢ 
has this observation : q 

“We may be still too near the occupatio 
of Africa by Europe to judge clearly 
moral or any other issue of that great inf 


of Africa, to take responsibility or to rejeq 
it ie De len): 
Lugard, with a simplicity which we i 
our generation may not be able to sharq 
had no sort of doubt as to how the que 
tion had to be answered. As he saw iff 
it was in everyone’s interest that the Eure 
pean, and his own country in particula 
should accept the responsibility. What # 
supremely important both as an historica 
fact and as the basis of any future mora 
evaluation of his achievement, is that hf 
genuinely respected the value of Africa¥ 
tradition and custom. Here is his trif 
bute to the Baganda, a tribute in whic 
we see already the germ of his late 
philosophy of Indirect Rule: . 


are singularly intelligent, and have a wonder 
ful appreciation of justice and of legal pro 
cedure.” (p. 441.) 
As Miss Perham says elsewhere, Lugary 
had as his “basic principle in dealing 
with Africans...to do everything wit 
and through instead of apart from conf 
stituted authorities”. (p. 240.) 


Miss Perham’s second volume will b 
concerned largely with the record of hoy 
this approach was worked out on a con 
tinental scale and provided the framef 
work of Britain’s Colonial policy is 
Africa. When all the evidence of thi 
second volume is before us it will b@ 
possible to assess the degree of validi 
that lies behind the common reproach tof 
day that in the working out of this poli 
the result has been to set a premium 
upon the conservative forces in Africa 
society. There may be truth in this. Bu 
it is not the whole truth. 


Africa. ’ f 
ht is a Nigerian, himself in the poli 
tical service. The book 

specialized study of the developmen 
from Indirect Rule to Local Governmen} 
as part of the process towards self. 
government. Readers of this NEws 
LETTER in Nigeria should most certainly 
get hold of it. The author sums up 
careful study of Indirect Rule, the systen 


x F 
hich it was Lugard’s life work to per- 
with the following testimony: 
Whether the system (Indirect Rule) was 
troduced as one of choice or of necessity, 
ere is hardly any doubt now that it did 
aterially succeed (or can materially suc- 
ed where it is still in practice)...and one 
ight even go further and say that if the 
ect system of administration adopted by 
ie French, or even the Germans in their 
colonial days, were adopted in, say Nigeria, 
olitical progress might not have been as 
apid as it has been. It is permissible to 
take this unequivocal assertion at this time 
bwhen the Indirect Rule system is gradually 
inning out and is to be replaced by some- 
ing more modern and more progressive, 
nd it is only fair that one should give it its 
nll due. Itself unable to grow further or, 
aybe, too old to continue to weather the 
torm—in some parts of Africa at least—it 
giving birth, maturely it is hoped, to the 
iodern and more progressive system of 
cal government now coming into being. 
no other way can a worthy epitaph for 
tis old system be expressed than in the 
access of the coming system.” (p. 31.) 
ugard, whether you regard him as man 
r as symbol, would have accepted that 
pitaph with pride. 
In commending through this NEws- 
ETTER Miss Perham’s important book I 
lave not been concerned simply as a re- 
wer. Throughout I have had in mind 
wider issues which her writing 
luminates, and above all the great issues 
Imperialism and Nationalism and, 
ithin that context, of the relation of 
hurch and State. These are living 
ssues in Africa and Asia to-day and they 
lemand heart-searching thought by 
hristians. 
APERIALISM AND NATIONALISM 
'O-DAY 
Missionaries may not like it but the 
soples of Asia and Africa are becoming 
creasingly politically-minded. To dis- 
iss all this as of the devil is to hand 
litics over to the devil. To fail in 
nderstanding of what lies behind this 
reoccupation with politics is to fail to 
se the dimensions of the Christian task 
nd the opportunity presented to the 
hristian Church in this particular 
eration. 2 
Ar Indian friend with whom I have 
en discussing this whole subject of 
aperialism writes: 
‘Any theology of Imperialism should, to 
ney of thinking, be an attempt not to 
stify Imperialism by its sense of vocation 
mission, but to show how God in Christ 


q mercifully D xs and redeemed 
Tialism from demons that afflict it.” 


is redemptive process my friend sees 
tked out through that very National- 
which Imperialism provokes. 

ut I may be excused”, he says “from 


a reading of history, it cannot be doubted 
that it has been through Indian Nationalism 
that British Imperialism has justified itself 
in India—its values preserved for the nation 
and its evils checked during the days of 
Imperialism.” 

To this he adds, what I believe to be a 
very far-reaching truth for all who think 
through the meaning of the State in the 
purpose of God. He writes: 

“Tt is quite impossible to have a proper 
theology of the State without theologically 
justifying opposition to Government within 
the structure of the State. It is all right to 
justify the Government and its functions ; 
but it is also necessary for a total theology 
of the State to justify the Opposition too, 
because it keeps the Government in check 
and makes government function properly.” 
That is a truth at which we in Britain 
arrived empirically, certainly not theo- 
logically! But a Church which thinks 
that theology matters and that the State 
has a function in the purpose of God 
must try to work out what this means 
both in the newly independent territories 
in Africa and in those territories where 
independence may still lie a little way 
ahead. Time is not on our side in Africa. 

Here is my Indian friend’s final 
judgment: 

“ Eventually, of course, if Imperialism is 
to fulfil its mission and vocation, 
Nationalism must win, conscious of its con- 
tinuity with the values of Imperialism and 
with goodwill between the two nations. It 
is towards this that Missions should help in 
Africa to-day.” ; 
That is only putting in another way the 
Nigerian political officer’s epitaph on In- 
direct Rule. With all this on my mind I 
found it encouraging to read a recent 
letter from one of our missionaries in a 
part of Africa in which rapid strides are 
being made towards bringing its people 
to the real fulfilment of British Imperial- 
ism which is their independence. After 
speaking of the constitutional reforms 
which are taking shape, he goes on to 
give evidence of the increasing awareness 
amongst many of those concerned in 
these changes of the spiritual basis upon 
which the new order must be built if t 
is to stand. He is in no way starry-eyed 
about the prospects but he is going right 
into the local situation with a clear in- 
sight into the immense relevance of the 
Christian faith for that due ordering of 
the common life which it is the puroose 
of responsible political action to achieve. 
A sentence from his letter would, I know, 
win the approval of my friend in India. 
He writes: 

“J feel we ‘must lose Africa’ but the 
only thing we can decide is how we lose it, 
as a friend or enemy, Christian or Pagan... 
Here, 1 believe we are losing it as our 
Christian friend.” 


ANOTHER INVITATION TO THINK 


The argument of this News-LeTTER ~ 
has not been an easy one to develop. 
Some readers may have found it travers- 
ing very unfamiliar ground. I have 2 
suggestion to make which I hope may be 
of value to any such. Some months ago 
a series of three broadcasts were delivered 
by Dr. Roland Oliver, entitled “ Christian 
Responsibility in Africa”. These have 
now been published under the title How 
Christian is Africa? This is a slim book- 
let of twenty-four pages. It will bring 
the reader to almost precisely the same 
point as this NEws-LeTTer has reached 
but it will do so by a more familiar 
route and with far greater felicity of ex- 
pression. Get a copy, pass it on, or 
better still get a group of friends to dis- 


ehee 
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cuss it. You will find it a powerful at 
to understanding—to perspective and 
personal commitment. i 


The margin of the Authorized Versio 
of Proverbs 3. 13, reads: “ Happy is t 
man that draweth out understanding’ 
The well with which we have here bee 
concerned is deep. Our small contr 
bution to the happiness of Africa, as we 
as of ourselves, may depend on the fait 
fulness with which we draw. 


Your sincere friend, 


SCHOCL OF THE 
PACIFIC, 
NL 
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